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This report presents some of the findings of several years research on the 
relations between the non-standard English used by Negro speakers in various urban 
ghetto areas (NNE) and standard English (SE). The immediate subject is the status of 
the copula and auxiliary "be" in NNE. The approach to the problem combines the 
methods of generative grammar and phonology with techniques for the quantiative 
analysis of systematic variation. The principal data upon which the discussion is 
based are drawn from long-term studies of six male adolescent and pre-adolescent 
peer groups in South Central Harlem and 20 working-class adults out of a stratified 
random sample of 100 adults from the same area. Two white peer groups from the 
Inwood section of Manhattan provide controls for comparison with white nonstandard 
English. The author investigates the form and order of the grammatical and 
phonological rules controlling the appearance of copula and auxiliary "be" and on the 
basis or his data concludes that contraction and subsequent deletion of a single 
consonant is the correct explanation. This model for linguistic research demonstrates 
that data from the speech community can provide a much-needed, sound, empirical 
base for decisive solutions to linguistic problems. (MK) 
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The following report presents some of he findings of several 
years research on the relations between the non-standard English 
used by Negro speakers in various urban ghetto areas [NNE] and 
standard English [SE].^ The immediate subject will be the status 
of the copula and auxiliary be in NNE. The approach to the problem 
will combine the methods of generative grammar and phonology with 
techniques for the quantitative analysis of systematic variation. 

The notion 'rule of grammar* will be enlarged to include the formal 
treatment of inherent variation as a part of linguistic structure. 
Furthermore, a model will be presented for the decisive solution of 
abstract questions of rule form and rule relations, based upon the 
direct study of linguistic behavior. 

The findings and analyses presented here incorporate many 
contributions of Paul Cohen of Columbia University and Joshua Wal- 
etzky of Harvard University, to whom I am deeply indebted. 

0. The method a used and the nature of the data . The study 
of non-»«tandard Negro English provides a strategic research site 
for the analysis of English structure in general, for it differs 
from standard English in many subtle and unexpected ways. However, 
whenever a subordinate (non-standard) dialect is in contact with a 
superordinate (standard) dialect, it is not possible to investigate 
the grammar by eliciting intuitive judgments of grammatically from 
native speakers. The data gathered by this method will reflect 
the super ordinate dialect more than the one being studied. There- 
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fore it is necessary to study the subordinate dialect by more 
sophisticated methods, observing the use of this dialect in its 
normal social setting. The principal data upon which the follow* 
lng discussion is based are drawn from long-term studies of six male 
adolescent and pre-adolescent peer groups in South Central Harlem,^ 
and a sub-sample of twenty working-class adults from the same area, 
drawn from a stratified random sample of 100 adults. In addition, 
two white peer groups from the Inwood section of upper Manhattan 
will provide a base for comparison with white non-standard English 
[WES]. _ 

Our contact with these groups, and our knowledge of their 
speech and their social relations, were far more extensive than 
would be obtained from survey interviews, or from tests in a lab- 
oratory or classroom situation. The paradigm for investigating 
the language of these peer groups may be summarised as follows: 

(1) The group was located by the field worker— in most 
cases, Mr. John Lewis, a participant-observer living in the area. 

(2) Several individuals, inoludlng the leaders of the 
group, were interviewed in face-to-face situations. 

(3) Our staff met with the group on several outings and 
trips to various parts of the Metropolitan area. Mr. Lewis main- 
tained daily contact with the group, and made notes on group mem- 
bership and activities. 

(4) In several group sessions, multi-track recordings 
were made of the group in spontaneous interaction; in these ses- 
sions, the dominant factors controlling speech are the same as 
those which operate in every-day conversation. 

(5) All of the remaining individuals were interviewed 
in face-to-face interaction, and in addition, a large number of 
isolated individuals in the neighborhood (lames) were interviewed. 

We can therefore characterise the language used by our sub- 
jects in relation to the speech oommunity, more precisely than 
with isolated individuals selected by chance or for the convenience 



